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beyond the pale of respectability, the teacher grasped the opportunity 
to "point a moral and adorn a tale." Above the table one pupil had 
drawn on the blackboard a large cartoon whereon a small boy was 
advised to get acquainted with some good books advancing to meet 
him with outstretched hands. 

While the various exhibits and talks during Book Week were in 
themselves interesting and educational, the reaction of teachers and 
pupils, during the week and afterward, was even more gratifying. 
Interest in the reading of really good books was stimulated by Miss 
Chase's talk. Children were eager to possess her lists of recommended 
stories, to read immediately those new to them, and to commend to 
their classmates those that they already had enjoyed. Mr. Wells' talk 
and the exhibit of beautiful books called attention to bookmaking as 
an art and made many children eager to possess good books of their 
own. The biographical display aroused their interest in famous men and 
and women and will lead, we hope, to a fuller knowledge and an appreci- 
ation of some of the world's great personal histories. This display gave 
the teacher an opportunity to discuss, in answering questions, such 
biographies as Boswell's Johnson, Paine's Mark Twain, and others 
equally unknown to many of the pupils. The discard table was espe- 
cially productive of keen and spirited discussion as to the merits and 
demerits of different writers, and many of the pupils for the first time 
realized the underlying principles of real literature. 

Elizabeth Rich 
East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WORD PICTURES 

MAKING ENGLISH BY THE TRANSLATION OF ENGLISH 

The horse 
the horse is a usefel animal. He is nice to have, i have one, her name 
is gipsey. She bites, her main is long, one Day i was washing her Front 
foot when she bent down her head and lifted me up by the trousers and tumbled 
me into the water Pale that was standing near by. i hit her six times with a 
peace of hoop, the way of the transgressor is hard. 

Thus began the literary career of T. B. Aldrich's "Bad Boy," 
probably himself. 

After the first conventional sentence there was a real scene in the 
boy's mind, and every sentence was a line of the picture he drew. There 
was no "Mother, what shall I write about?" "Mother, what shall I 
say next ? " He had the feeling of a real author. 
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The schools are trying to make writers by feeding in experience 
through assigned subjects, the cart before the horse. The result is 
the agony of the composition writer, finding something to say, rather 
than the author's pang of "How shall I say it?" The difference is a 
wide one. As a result the young writer's energy is spent in finding, and 
the teacher's on correcting and correcting how he says it. 

What the tyro needs is an experience of his own, real or imaginary, 
to write up. If his experience be a real one, he often does not know its 
good points for writing, or the incidents may be trivial and he writes 
to write a composition. His need is the stimulation of his imagination 
through another's literary experience. How shall he find that? By 
living over what some writer saw when he was writing, and making his 
own pictures from the author's words. 

This is not the same as telling what the author said. It is rather 
the young reader finding his own experience with the writer as a guide. 
For instance, he sees a church, an evening sky, hears a bell, as really 
as did the poet Gray when writing. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

It means that a class before writing studies a paragraph by repicturing 
what the author saw, and then with closed book each pupil tries to make 
his own picture with his own words. This sense of things is a necessity 
for real authorship. So a young painter studies a master's work to see 
and feel with the master. 

This is not paraphrasing. Far from it. The new picture, like the 
original, is drawn from the scene. Each one of the class writes his own 
Black Beauty, Sharp Eyes, Rob and his Friends, or Little Women as he 
fills out the scenes of the author. 

WHAT DOES THIS EFFORT DO FOR THE YOUNG WRITER? 

It gives literary companionship. He writes better in good company. 

It leads to observation as to how a master does it. It is self-help, 
the best help. The "bad boy" needed sorely some model for form. 

If a book should be thus translated, unconsciously its style would 
mold that of the writers, and they would escape the slovenly ways of 
trivial themes. 

Every exercise enriches the vocabulary, often markedly. There 
is no better way. 

There is a permanent enrichment of experience, an addition of 
literary capital for future use. 
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The difference between the poorer and the better efforts may be 
made very evident, if some of the papers are read to the class. 

All the class are doing the same thing, the effort seems worth while, 
and that makes the writing interesting. It is no longer drudgery. 

WHAT DOES THIS WAY TO ENGLISH DO FOE THE TEACHER 

He can point the way to good English by both model and correction, 
a great advantage. 

Attention and drill can be put upon one point at a time. The rules 
of rhetoric should be approached thus inductively. 

Making English can be taught largely as a class exercise, and the 
burden of personal conferences greatly lessened. Of the two the lat- 
ter is the less valuable. It is group work that brings out the best 
in the pupil and teacher as in everything else. 

Only enough of the papers to reveal the needs of the class need be 
carefully examined. One does not call on all the class every day in 
other studies. Correction of all the papers limits the writing of the 
class. It is far better to have three papers written for every one that 
is carefully corrected. It is writing that makes writers, not corrections. 

Better still, a part of the papers may be turned over to some of the 
best of the class to mark some definite error or errors. English is a 
fine field for such co-operative work of teacher and pupil. 

SOME CAUTIONS 

The attention is to be centered upon what the words reveal — the 
pictures — without memorizing the words. 

At first and often later, the exercise would better be prepared for 
and written in the classroom. If not, two or three hours should intervene 
between closing the book and writing. 

The selections used must be in the range of the young writer's experience. 
He has to make his pictures out of what he knows. The style also must 
be clear and simple and the sentences must reveal a picture. 

For centuries scholars have been gaining the good use of English 
by the daily translation of the works of Latin, Greek, and French authors. 
Why cannot boys and girls today by this retranslation of our own 
authors find a shorter, better road to the making of good English ? 

A. W. Burr 
Beloit College 



